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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Let us notice what is done in the initiatory course of a child 
just transferred from the company of an igaorant nurse to the 
care of an Abecedarian. We find him put into a spelling book ! 
And what is a spelling book? A spelling book may be defined 
to be a work designed to teach children the viszdle representa- 
tion of all the words constituting our oral language, without the 
least regard to the ideas intended to be associated with these vis- 
ible signs. In this book children are kept a year or more, spel- 
ling thousands of words (if we dare call that a word which is not 
understood) which they never heard of before. A continuance 
of these exercises renders their powers of attention, association 
and memory so torpid, that they will spell even the most famil- 
iar combinations of letters, such as cat, dog, cake, and not think 
of either a cat, a dog, or a cake. 

If it is a true maxim that knowledge must consist of ideas ; 
and that unless we convey ideas, we communicate no knowl- 
edge; what can be said of a plan of teaching that makes no 
higher pretensions than that it teaches the shape and colcr of 
letters; that supplies no other ideas than the black marks of the 
printer’s ink*. The combinations of these letters are as perfect 








* The difference between oral and printed or written language is so great, as to consti- 
tute them two distinct languages. ‘The one may be called the language of the eye, the oth- 
er the langdage of the ear. These two should be so completely united in one act, that the 
sound or oral word, shall bring before the imagination the written or printed word ; and al- 
so the idea for which both the oral and written words stand ; and so vice versa. Unless this 
point is attended to in the first lessons given to a child, as well as through a whole course of 
teaching, obscurity will only become more obscure. In the spelling book, this —. is 
not acted on,and consequently everlasting clouds and darkness hang over the minds of chil- 
dren. So much attention is requisite to name the individual letters in a word, (commonly 
called spelling,) that the child is unable to recall to mind the meaniny conveyed by the sound 
of those letters. And at this business of spelling, the poor creature is +«pt so long, that hab- 
*. may forever afterwards prevent his mind from taking a rational course. 
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[a mystery] to the child as were the secret symbols of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics to the “‘ profane vulgar.” We are sorry that 
this is almost universally true, and we blush when we behold the 
degraded stupefaction superinduced on all the mental faculties by 
this absurd mode of teaching. Were St. Paul living, we feel as- 
sured, that he would unite with us in opposing such a system of 
instruction, for he says, “ I would rather speak fie words with 
the understanding than ten thousand in an unknown tongue.” 
After the spelling course come the reading exercises, and here 
we see the bad consequences of previous habits. The child reads 
like a stupid automaton, the mind having no other concern in 
the affair than to direct the vocal organs in the enunciation of a 
series of sounds. Even when the lesson is on a level with the 
capacity of the child, it will require the most laborious and in- 
cessant reiteration to confine his attention to the connection of 
thought. But what are we to expect, when his lessons are above 
the level of his mind ?—nothing but that dullness should become 
more dull. Itis unfortunately true that most reading books for 
children are of this cast, and fit only for a mature mind to com- 
prehend. What an absurdity to set a child of seven or eight 
years of age to reading extracts from the elaborate essays of 
Johnson, Addison, Blair, &c. By this practice, the habit of read- 
ing without thinking, will be lastingly riveted*. Some acciden- 
tal-cireumstances not unfrequently occur which may tend to 
rouse a scholar from the mental torpor induced by this course 
of instruction. He may in after life get into some active situa- 
tion, which will force him to bend his attention to the meaning of 
words. He may be obliged to hold mercantile or other corres- 





_ * The selections of reading lessons m general use, are not suited io the capacities of chil- 
dren under the age of twelve or fourteen years. Both the subjects and the language are 
much above their comprehension. Murray’s reading books indicate much taste and piety 
in the choice of the lessons; but they are no more calculated for the comprehension of chil- 
dren, (as they are at present taught,) than the armor of Saul was for the stripling David. 
Mr. Murray has done much for the youth of our time, and deserves their warmest thanks 5 
but his reacing selections, are, to use a cant phrase, too good for children. The reading 
lessons in his spelling book are an exception to this remark. There is none of his works, 
in which he has displayed more judgment, than in the composition and choice of the read- 
ing exercises in that little work. They are excellent both in mattec and manner. 

ut there is no schoo) book that forms a gradation between those lessons and the elevated 
range of his other reading books. ‘The works of Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. ‘Trimmer, Dr. Aikin 
and Miss, Edgeworth, might probably fillup the chasm. They have all learned to think like 
children, but, excepting Mrs. Barbauld, not yet to speak and write in the style of children. 
Their style for the most part, overshoots the limits of a child’s vocabulary. 

Mr. Murray’s spelling book is the only one that has the semblance of being designed for 
children. It is surorising that he did not see the absurdity of introducing spelling lessons, 
without intending the words contained in them to be defined and explained by the teacher, 
Had he adopted an arrangement suited to this end, and extended his series of interesting 
reading lessons, he would have introduced a new era in the art of teaching. 
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pondence with several persons. This will bring him to think with 
his pen, and lead his mind to know the force of words. 

But should the scholar not meet with these advantages, and 
grow to manhood with his load of evil habits pressing on him, he 
will exhibit one of the thousand instances that surround us, of a 
man whose mind is quite unfledged ; who has a distaste for every 
intellectual enjoyment ; to whom a book is an annoyance, be- 
cause the eyes of his mind were rendered blind by looking at 
signs, instead of seeing the things signified ; who, when he 
reads, cannot infuse into his enunciation, the soul and tone of a 
thinking being, but,—pardon the expression, reader,—effects 
little more than the humdrum monotony of a hand organ. 

Christian Monitor. 


THE PESTALOZZIAN PRIMER. 

The Pestalozzian Primer or first step in teaching children the 
Art of Reading and Thinking. By John M. Keagy, M. D. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 1827. 12mo. pp. 126. 

Acknowledging our obligations to the author of the above 
work for his politeness in sending us a copy, we have now taken 
it up for the purpose of introducing it to the notice of our read- 
ers. 

The author informs us in the preface, that of the various 
‘books used in acquiring the first rudiments of our language,” 
he has found none of any ase to him, in the composition of the 
primer, except Murray’s Spelling Book, and Neef’s Method of 
Teaching ; to which “he is indebted for some useful hints.” 
The primer, however, is ‘ very different from either of those.” 

In the introduction, we have a brief view of the general prin- 
ciples on which early intellectual education ought to be conduct- 
ed. The author insists much on the utility of visible objects, 
as a means of communicating instruction, and enabling the mem- 
ory to retain it. He says, “ We think in pictures and scenes.” 
“The more we reduce our knowledge to this form, the more per- 
fectly will itbe remembered. This truth should, therefore, be 
made a leading principle in the education of the intellectual fac- 
ulties.” He then refers to maps, to historical and biographicat 
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charis, to historical paintings, and to the apparatus and experi- 
ments, which, in natural philosophy and chemistry, ‘ form the 
scenery in which our scientific ideas permanently reside.” And 
this view, he remarks, ‘‘ may be extended even to ethics ; for we 
can have no idea of the terms good, bad, &c. without identify- 
ing these words with scenic actions exhibiting those attributes of 
moral character.” 

‘‘ Children,” says the author, “should at first be taught to 
think, and to express their thoughts orally. In teaching to 
think, analysis and generalisation should be constantly called to 
our assistance. This oral course ought to be conducted by pa- 
rents at home, and might occupy the two first years after a ' 
child begins to talk.””, The child may then be taught reading. 
** And here,” says Doct. K. “he should not be taught his letters 
at first ; but whole words should be presented to his eyes. The 
most familiar words should be given him, such as hat, head, eye, 
mouth, pen, book,candle, table, chickens, &c. ‘tis better not to give 
him words of more than two syllables. These lessons should be 
read as ifthey were Chinese symbols, without paying any attention 
to the letters, but special regard to the meaning. When the 
child can read whole words with facility, then, and got till then, 
let him be taught his alphabet and syllabic spelling. If this 
method were adopted, we should soon get rid of the stupid and 
uninteresting mode now prevalent. Both teacher and scholar 
would experience a pleasure, which is in vain to be looked for 
on the other plan. The reason why we have not followed this 
course in the present work, is, that the public is not ready for 
receiving such views with a favorable eye, much less for acting 
onthem. ‘Ten or fifteen years hence may be the time for pub- 
lishing a work modelled on these principles.” 

“It is not enough that individual words should be understood, 
bit the whole scene represented by a phrase must be realized by 
the pupil. A very simple and effectual way of leading him to 
do this, is to ask him how he would draw a picture of what he 
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has read, on his slate. He will instantly catch the clue and give 
you the full sense of the sentence. This exercise we have made 
use of with such singular success, that we dare not refrain from 
impressing its utility on the mind of every one engaged in the 
instruction of youth. It will, more than any thing else, create 
a love for reading: for, when the child finds that he can form 
mental Scenes, from his printed words, he will be discontented 
without a knowledge of the meaning of every word in his phrase- 
And this solicitude, once fixed as a habit, will secure his future 
education.” 

The meaning of the author in the last paragraph, appears to 
be, that as a child’s first lessons in reading shuuld relate only to 
such objects, actions, and events, as are familiar to him, so the 
teacher should see to it, that he thinks, while reading, of every 
object, action, and event, that is referredto in what he reads. 
The method of assisting the child to form a distinct conception 
of this kind, by referring him to pictures, is one which we have 
never tried, and therefore we cannot attest to its efficiency. It 
seems to us, however, that the same end may be attained by ask- 
ing the child questions respecting what he has read. These ques- 
tions may be easily made to raise in the child’s mind all the am- 
ages, which a picture, were he able to form one, would represent 
to him. , 

There is one thing in Doct. K.’s method of teaching the first 
lessons in reading, from which we beg leave to dissent. He re- 
commends that whole words should be first learned, * without 
paying any attention to the letters” of which they are composed. 
But this is impossible. We will take the words given above. 
Let the word hat be the first that the child sees. He may, we 
admit, call it has without notidig any thing more than that it is 
composed of three marks; and when he sees the word head, he 
may notice no difference between the two words, only that the 
latter consists of four marks or letters. But when he comes to see 
the word eye, how is he to distinguish it from the word hat? It 
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cannot be by the number of letters, but must be by some differ- 
ence in their form. The same may be said of the words head 
and book. And to come fully to the point, suppose the words 
hat and rat are exhibited to the child, he can distinguish them 
only by noticing the difference between the letters h and r. It 
is evident, therefore, that though a child may read two or three 
words without noticing all the letters particularly ; yet he cannot 
learn to read a considerable number of words without discrimi- 
nating the forms of the letters with the same degree of particu- 
larity, that is necessary in learning to call every letter by its ap- 
propriate name. In this method of teaching it must require a 
long time to learn that our language has any regularity or anal- 
ogy at allin its orthography. Let the most common analogies 
be first learned, and they will be of great service in learning to 
read whole words. 


The following is the method of teaching adopted in the Pes- 
talozzian Primer, which we must recollect is not constructed on 
the plan which the author considers thé best, but comes as near 
to it as he dared to-approach in the present state of public senti- 
ment. 


Lesson 1. The child is shown a small a and acapital A, 
Then he finds all the a’s he can in the “* Alphabetic Exercises,” 
which are prefixed to the lessons, and occupy nearly a page. 
Then he takes what the author calls a ‘* Dianoetic” lesson, or ‘a 
lesson to unfold his thinking powers.” For this purpose, the 
words apple, peaeh, aud dog are given; and the child is to be 
*‘ asked as many questions as possible upon each of these words : 
as ‘Where does an apple grow? Name the parts of an apple. 
What are the different kinds of apples? How may an apple 
look? How may it taste? Hof may it smell? How may it 
feel? What can it do? Whatcan be done to it? What can be 
made out of apples?’—The same course with a peach.—The 
dog : Name the parts of a dog. What can he do with his ears ? 
—his eyes ?—his teeth ?—his mouth? &c. Of what use is a dog ?” 
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A similay dianoetic lesson is given at the close of each of the 
succeeding lessons in reading and spelling. 

Lesson 2. The letter b B.is given to be looked out in the 
‘*‘ Exercises,” as is every succeeding letter. Under the b B are 
placed ba Ba ab Ab. These a child first learns to read by 
spelling ; b-a, ba—a-b, ab. Then he reads them without 
spelling ; or sounds ba and ab at sight, without naming the let- 
ters. Then he spells “ off the book.” 

Lesson 3. The letter e E is given; and underneath, be Be 
eb Eb ba be ab eb, to be read with spelling, without spelling, 
and spelled off the book, as before. 

Lesson 4. The letter i is given; and the various combina- 
tions of a, e, i with the letter b, are exhibited, to be learned as 
before. Here a variation in the reading exercises is recommended. 
Let the child be asked to show what combination sounds ab ; 
what ib; what ba; what eb, bi, be; and let this be continued 
through the succeeding lessons.” 

Lessons 5, 6, 7. The letters 0, u, and y are given, with com- 

binations and exercises as before. 
- Lesson 8. The letter pis given. ‘ The reason why we have 
taken the letters in this novel order,” says the author, ‘is, that 
they appear the most suitable for the easy action: of the organs 
of speech ; vowels and labials first, dental and lingual letters 
next, &c.” 

Lesson 9. The letter mis given; and after the usual combi- 
nations and exercises upon that, the following sentences are put 
down for the child to read: “Lamup. Am I up? Up by me.” 

Lesson 10. The letter d is given, and the following ‘ think- 
ing lesson by generalisation”: “Tell all the things that are or 
may be white, black, red, green, &c.”’ . 

Lesson 11. The letter t is given, and the following sentences 
for the child to read: “Up by it. Up by me. 1 am up by it.” 
We suspect the phrase up by will not be very readily under- 
stood by the child. At any rate, these sentences do not appear 
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to us to be very elegani. A similar remark may be made res- 
pecting several of the sentences for reading in the following les- 
sons.--* Generalising lesson : What things are cold, hot, hard, soft ?” 

The remainder of the alphabetic lessons are constructed in the 
same manner, with a dianoetic lesson attached to each ; and with 
sentences for reading, in which there is all the variety that can 
be found in words of two letters only. At the close, the author 
remarks: “ If the teacher has carefully gone through the alpha- 
bet with his pupil, according to the foregoing course, he will see 
the superiority of this mode to the one in common use. His pu- 
pil will have become acquainted with his Jetters in one fourth of 
the usual time, and will also have acquired the first rudiments of 
thinking, spelling, and reading.—We shall now proceed to sylla- 
bles of three letters; the lessons in which shall also be inter- 
spersed with dianoetic exercises. We would request any per- 
son using this book, to divest himself as much as possible of 
old prejudices, and condescend to the simplicity of childhood, 
and the elementary operations of the human mind.” 

As dianoetic exercises are a new thing in books for children, 
and as they constitute the grand peculiarity, and, it seems to us, 
the grand excellence of the Pestalozzian Primer, we shall copy 
several of those that follow, throwing them into one paragraph. 

‘‘ What is the difference between a horse and an ox '—between 
an apple and a peach?—between a cherry and a currant ?—In 
what does a walnut differ from an apple? In what are they 
alike? What is the difference between a pear and a quince? 
What between a chicken and a pigeon ?—What is the diffirence 
between a house and a barn? How would you know a peach 
from a pear with your eyes shut? How would you tell an or- 
ange from an apple with your eyes shut?-How would you tell 
the difference between an orange from a lemon with your 
eyes shut? What is the difference between a sheep and a 
hog ?—between a hog and a dog ?—between a cat and a dog?— 
Tell the difference between an oak tree and an apple tree ; be- 
tween a rat anda mouse ; between an owl and a hawk ;—be- 
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tween a duck anda goose; a candle and a lamp; and between 
a pucher and a bottle—Tell the differences and resemblances 
between a dog and a cat; between a sheep and a cow; between 
a chicken and a crow; and between a mouse and a bat. Exam- 
ine all the differences and resemblances that can be thought of. 
The tendency of these examinations to strengthen tite powers of 
attention, memory, and judgment, can only be appreciated by the 
person who has given the plan an unprejudiced trial.” 

Some of the questions relative to resemblauces and differences, 
scem to us too difficult for children, or even for common instruct- 
ers. This, however, need be no objection to their being used 
by any one, as each can easily omit, in teaching, such questions 
as he pleases. . 

The author apologises for the jejuneness of many of the read- 
ing lessons. We do nut think the apology sufficient; for we see 
no necessity of having so great a variety of exercises, until the 
learner has advanced far enough in the combinations to prepare 
him for such lessons as are perspicuous, elegant, and natural. 
We think Doct. Keagy has, in this point, fallen into the same er- 
ror with Mr. Neef, though by no means to so great an extent. 


Several lessons are very properly devoted to “ the change in 
sound that a final e makes on a syllable ending in a conso- 
” 


nant;” as, hat, hate—rag, rage. 


The third section introduces what the author calls “ regular 


‘reading and spelling lessons,” which contain only those combi- 


vations which form words that have a meaning. In these lessons, 
all the previous dianoetic exercises are to be embodied ia one. 
The following oral, dianoetic lesson is to precede every recita- 
tion: “ 1st. Nam@a word, and let the scholar give the mean- 
ing, if he can; if he caanot, define it for him.—2d. If it is the 
name of an object, tell its parts. —3d. Name its sensible quali- 
ties ; how it looks, how it smells, tastes, feels.—4th. Tell the 
different kinds or sorts that there may be.—5th. If an artificial 
object, tell what it is made of, and what are its uses.—6th. If a 
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natural one, what can be made of it, and what are its uses.— 7th. 
Tell what it can do as a whole, and with its differeut parts.—8th. 
If the word is an adjective, require the scholar to repeat as many 
nouns as he can, possessing the same quality.—9th. If it is a 
verb, name some objects that can perform that action.— 10th. 
If the word isa name of a part of some object, let the pupil 
make out a list of objects which possess the part named.—1 1th. 
If the word is a general term, as bird, fish, &c. repeat the kinds 
included under the term.—12th. Give, orally, the derivatives 
that are formed from the words in the spelling lesson. This will 
form an excellent preparation for his lessons of two or more syl- 
lables, when he comes to them.—When all the words in the les- 
son have been gone through, then,-and not till then, let the pupil 
or the class recite. Ist. Spell on the book. 2nd. Read or sound 
the words at sight. 3d. Spell off the book. 4th. Read the ac- 
companying reading lesson. 

‘‘ This may appear like a formidable series of exercises to be 
pursued by the teacher and scholar ; but if the plan receives an 
impartial trial, both teacher and scholar will soon be too well 
pleased with it ever to give it up. Both will find their minds 
daily expanding. The scholar will oe prepared by this course, 
to compose short essays, as soon as he is able to write with ease 
on his slate.” 

The combinations ay and ai are first introduced, with a few 
words, containing these combinations, arranged in columns for a 
spelling lesson, and followed by a variety of sentences thickly in- 
terspersed with the same combinations. Now, we insist upon it, 
there isno need of such an accumulation of examples of a partic- 
vlar kind, to the destruction of all good taste ingomposition. The 
following is one of these sentences ; which sounds much better 
by itself, than it does in connection with ten or a dozen other sen- 
tences, in which the same sound perpetually recurs : “ It is day, 
and I see a jay on the hay.’’ The next lesson contains the com- 
binations oy and ot ; which reads better than the other, from an 
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intermixture of these combinations with those introduced in the 
preceding lesson. One of the sentences, however, is, “The bvy’s 
toy is in the oil.” The next lesson contains the combinations ee 
and ea; the next ow and ou; the next aw and au; the next, te, 
as in die; and the next 00. The following are specimens: ‘ Can 
you maul a rail? No: but our Saul can maul a rail. Say, Saul: 
can you stay to-day and maul rails? Has Saula maul? Yes, Saul 
says he has amaul.—My ear can hear Tray play on the hay.” 
The nextlesson in order introduces the terminations ab, abe ; 
the next, ap, ape; the next, ep, eb, eep; the next, ib, abe, &c. 
The following are specimens : * May I dip the tip of my whip inthe 
oil 2—I1 can skip, if 1 no not slip or trip.—He has eat tripe and a 
snipe.—l saw a fop swop a rope in the shop for some hops.—lI see 
you scrub and rub the tub.—I see the maid scrape the shad with 
a spade in the shade of the tree."—These examples are enough 
to show, that Mr. Neef is not the only man who employs a 
‘‘ queer phraseology” in constructing sentences for the perusal of 
children. Many of these combinations are so easy, that the 
child would learn them by analogy, without being exercised 
upon them so abundantly.— We are sorry, tuo, to see the reading 
lessons defaced with so many italic words. It would be better, in 
most instances, to leave the child to find, for himself, the words 
which contain an exemplification of the particular combinations 
whicu are to be taught or inculcated. 

Even Doct. K. himself does not seem to be yet entirely free 
from the shackles of custom and of long established habits of 
thinking. He takes it for granted, that new words can be more 
easily read by the child, in the first instance, in a spelling lesson, 
in which the words are arranged in columns, than in a reading 
le-son, where there is sense as well as sound; and his whole 
book is constructed in conformity to this principle. Like the 
author of the Franklin Primer, he puts the spelling lessons be- 
fore the reading lessons ; and he even apologises, ngar the close 
of the book, for introducing into the reading lessons a few words 
which are not found in the previous spelling lessons. Now, 
we would completely reverse this order,—if indeed any spelling 
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lessons are necessary, other than what the reading lessons them- 
selves afford. Our reasons may be given on a future occasion. 

Justice to the author requires us to quote a passage from the 
remarks with which the book concludes : “ In reviewing our little 
work, we see much that might have been amended, both in mat- 
ter and arrangement. As an apology cannot mend it, we will 
only observe, that should a second edition be called for, we will 
present it much improved. The production, such as it is, must 
now go forth, and be submitted to the ordeal of a public exam- 
ination.” 

We take leave of the Pestalozzian Primer, with the hope that 
a second edition will soon be called for. The day, we trust, is 
not far distant, when such books as this, the Franklin Primer, 
and Worcester’s Primer, will take the place of Spelling Books in 
all our schools. . 


THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 


Since penning our remarks on the ‘ Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of the Monitorial System,” we have found the following 
paragraph in the American Journal of Education. 

‘The new system, to commence with fair and rational pros- 
pects of success, must be introduced in the primary schools, and 
work its way upward to the higher schools : in other words, child- 
ren should carry<his system with them from the elements of 
learning onward to itshighest departments. The change should 
not begin in the higher schools, unless the teachers desire it. The 
influence of habit must be brought to the aid of the teacher and 
the system. Introduced abruptly with teachers and children 
trained to a system embracing the force of personal authority in 
the teacher as the main spring of the school, it will seem loose 
and disorderly ; and the scholars, if not favorably disposed, may 
render the change equally embarrassing to the teacher, and in- 
jurious to themselves. ‘The monitors may prove unfaithful. The 
noise inseparable from simultaneous recitation and monitorial 
superintendence, may be abused as a pretext for disorder and 
confusion. Such was actually the case in some places in Scot- 
land, when mfitual instruction was introduced there. The change 
from the grave and sober aspect previously worn by the school, 
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was abused even to diversion and merriment, and consequently 
too many insufferable improprieties. In the national schools of 
England, on the other hand, the new system was adopted prin- 
cipally with children who had not been previously taught at all, 
who had consequently no school habits formed, and who could 
be easily led to form any that might be prescribed. At present, 
the benefits and the permanence of the monitorial method are 
fully secured by the establishment of the Infant Schools, where 
the children are trained up on that system from infancy, and of 
course feel the authority of a monitor a sufficient control, or the 
duty of a monitor a serious charge. Matual instruction, when 
engrafted on the common system, must always lose much of its 
efficacy : on the contrary, if adopted in the earliest stages of ed- 
ucation, it will be found, not only more congenial to the active 
propensities of the young, but vastly more conducive to improve- 
ment.” 


PHYSICAL. EDUCATION. 

When a child is old enough to go to school, physical culture 
becomes, if possible, still more important than before ; partly 
owing to the increased demands of the growing corporeal pow- 
ers of the child, and partly to the circumstance of so large a 
part of the day being occupied with sedentary application, which 
renders relief and active recreation necessary to health and 
eheerfulness. Here it is possible we may be met with the very 
common notion, that going. to and from school, and perhaps 
playing a little by the way, are sufficient exercise for children. 
This is a plausible apology for the neglect of regular means for 
the improvement of health ; but it is.every day set aside by the in- 
creasing numbers who in the very bloum of youthful promise, 
are falling victims to it, in most of our large cities. Itis nota 
daily walk merely, whether short or long, or a little sport in the 
streets, that will meet the demand for full and constant health 
in after life. * * * 

The chief circumstance connected with the health of children, 
which I would now bring under the notice of parents, is the ob- 
struction offered by the prevailing arrangements of our schools ; 
and, first, the very injurious length of time during which children 
are. compelled to be sedentary—amounting to three, four, or six 
hours in succession. ‘The human frame was not formed to sus- 
tain this, and especially in childhood :—we are created active 
and not passive beings ; and every sclieme of education, howevy- 
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er specious, which counteracts this circumstance, is at war with 
health and happiness, and with active usefulness in mature years. 
The unnatural sedateness which is so commonly forced upon 
children, appears in dullness, morbid sensibility, and inefficien- 
ey of character, in after life—not to speak of the silent but sure 
undermining of health, which in the meantime is securing debili- 
ty for future days. To the abuse of which we are now complain- 
ing, we have a striking and beautiful contrast in the judicious 
and benignant arrangements which prevail in the Infant schools 
in England, where there is a constant succession of sitting, 
standing, walking, and sometimes reclining ; besides numerous 
attitudes and exercises which cannot be described at present. 
These expedients, it is well known in that country, form no in- 
considerable part of the animation and interest of the sciools, 
and of the happiness and improvement of the children. 

Of all the hindrances to health, however, which are connected 
with schools, none is more serious than the great want of suita- 
ble play grounds; where regular exercisc may be taken, and in- 
nocent recreation enjoyed, under the superintendence of the 
teacher. Every school should not only be furnished with a play 
ground, but with at least some of the simpler gymnastic appara- 
tus, and with a good supply of the larger implements commonly 
used in youthful games. Besides the general benefit to health, 
an important point of a mental and moral kind would in this way 
be secured. The pupil would be convinced that education ws 
not meant to interfere with recreation, but rather to authorise 
and encourage it, by rendering it consistent with or conducive to 
improvement and happiness.—In the case of most country 
schools, nothing is wanted but a little attention and countenance 
from the ‘ committee,’ to secure the invaluable privilege of regu- 
lated recreation. In cities, the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 


space is very great, and in some instances insurmountable. 
Jour. of Education. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

‘It appears,” says the editor ofthe Rec. & Tel. “ that a prac- 
tice has prevailed in Rhode Island, by which the highest officers 
in the state government have been annually drawn in to give 
their sanction to the unnecessary use of ardent spirits. On elec- 
tion day, after the government is organized, the Governor has 
given a public treat to the members of the legislature, the milita- 
ry escort, and the assembled multitude. But we learn with un- 
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mingled satisfaction that the practice exists no longer. ‘The elec- 
tion on tiie 2d May, was held at Newport. The legislature and 
the usual retinue having retired to a public house, expecting the 
customary treat, a letter from Gov. Fenner, addressed to the 
Commissioners of the Schoo! Fund in Newport, was publicly 
read, and received with great satisfaction by the assembly.” The 
letter is as follows, with the omission of the concluding paragraph : 

“© GenTLEMEN—I enclose you one hundred dollars, as a dona- 
tion to be applied to the support of the Free Schools in the town 
of Newport. ‘nat sum is about the average amount of what has 
been annually expended by the Executive of this Srate, from his 
own funds at the General Election, in conformity to “ an ancient 
usage’” Although I have not heretofore disappointed public 
expectation in this respect, yet I have always disapproved the 
practice, for its demoralizing tendency. At this time, especially, 
the vice of intemperance, in the United States, is, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently alarming to every moral and patriotic feeling, without 
the example of a public exhibition. I have therefore concluded 
to divert that expenditure from its asual course of encouraging 
a pernicious indulgence, to the better purpose of aiding 
the beneficient system, recently adopted by the citizens of 
Newport, for the general instruction of their children.”—The 
Providence American adds, “ We are gratified in stating, that his 
Honor, Lieut. Gov. Collins, as a decided expression of his ap- 
probation of the stand taken by the Governor, immediately pat 
into the hands of the Commissioners $59, with a verbal request 
that it mneht be appropriated to the objects of the School Fund.” 








VT LIG NOF. 
DEATH OF DISTINGUISHED LITERATI. 

We learn from the papers, that “ the venerable PestaLozze 
died on the 17th of February last, at Brugg, in Switzerland, af- 
ter a few day’s illness, in the 82d year of his age.” The cele- 
brated VM. pe Feuvensers, of Hoffwyl, isalso dexd.* Also died, 
in Glasgow, Scotland, Professor Georce Jarpine, aged 85, one 
of the most eminent of the Scotch literati. Also, in France, 
‘the celebrated Marquis pe La-Piace, well known to the world 
as the first mathematician of the age—a second Newton ;—and 
author of the great work, eutitled “* The System of the Universe.” 
He was a me nber of the old Institute, and was the senior Pro- 





*“ Very recent accounts assure us,” says a Boston paper, “ that the report of Fellen- 
berg’s decease was premature ; and that the cause of education and human happiness may 
yet be promoted by the exercise of his talents.” 
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fessor of the section of Geometry in the F%rst Class of Mathe- 
matics. He bad the rank of Count, and was after.vards created 
a Marquis by the Bourbons, and made a Peer oi France.” 

The followirg brief notice of PEestaLozzi and Fel.LENBERG, extracted from a marginal 
note in Mr. Carter’s “ Letters on the Free schools of New England,” is all the information 
respecting those distinguished characters, that is accessible to us at the present time. 

* Pestalozzi was born at Zurich in 1746. His parents were too 
obscure for him to inberit much consequence or notice on their 
account. He early became interested in the subject of educa- 
tion ; and viewing the miserable condition of the lower classes 
of the people in his neighborhood, he resvived to devote himself 
to elementary instruction, as the most direct and effectual means 
of improving their situation and prospects. From the time he 
eommenced instructer, he was so exclusively devoted to his em- 
ployment, that he seemed to live only for that object. 

He made bold innovations upon the established principles of 
instruction ; and probably, on that account, did not at first re- 
ceive such notice, as his exertions merited. But the ardor of 
his interest was not cooled by neglect. The aid of a few friends, 
who were attracted by the reasonableness of his principles of in- 
striction, and an efficient patronage from the government of his 
Canton, enabled him to establish a school, which gave some ce- 
Jebrity to his name, and at lengt® gained the assistance of some 
very warm and able friends. Pestalozzi was atlength united with 
Mr. de Fellenberg, who from similar motives had established a 
school at Hoffwy]. This school has attracted considerable no- 
tice in Europe, and has been ap:roved and encouraged by some 
of the most distinguished men of the age. 

The object of Mr. de Fellenberg was, to find a plan for the 
education of the poorer classes of society, at the least expense. 
Agriculture, therefore, constituted an essential part of the edu- 
cation. Batthe principles of government and instruction, adopt- 
ed at his school, succeeded so well, that pupils were sent from 
many of the principal families in every part of Europe. In con- 
junction with, and under the patronage of Mr. de Fellenberg, 
who was a gentleman of some fortune, Pestalozzi was enabled to 
carry his improvements in the principles of instruction, into more 
complete operation. * * * 
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